THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

to the nature of the words which you are therein to
expresse.1

A good deal of the * 'disposing" was nothing more than simple
realism:

You must have a care that when your matter signi-
fieth ascending, high, heaven, and such like, you make
your musick ascend: and by the contrarie where your
dittie speaketh of descending, lownes, depth, hell, and
others such, you must make your musick descend. For
as it will be a great absurditie to talke of heaven and
point downward to the earth: so it will be counted great
incongruity if a musician upon the words he ascended
into heaven should cause his musick to descend, or upon
the contrarie the descension should cause his musick
to ascend/-2

But every madrigal composer had a higher aim than pic-
torial illustration. He arranged the movement of his music
to depict the joy or sorrow of the lover in the poetry:

If the subject be light, you must cause your musicke
to go in motions, which carry with them a celeritie or
quicknes of time, as minimes, crotchets and quavers:
if it be lamentable, the note must go in slow or heavy
motions, as semibriefs, briefs, and such like, and of all
this you shall finde examples every where in the workes
of the good musicians.3

He rested when the text said "rest", "sigh", or "break5*.
His melody rose and fell as the words suggested, as when
Wilbye rises a sixth to express "Change me". Emphatic
rhythmic conflicts among the parts were Farnaby's way of
translating "In fury down he flang her" or "He pulled her
and he hurled her". A melismatic turn represented "flame"
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